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SOME CONCLUSIONS
P]

Compared with his rivals and predecessors in High Art, Watts is
conspicuous for the indecisiveness of his character. This is especi-
ally true when he is contrasted to Hay don who was his predecessor.
Haydpn was a forthright man of the world, a Tory and High Church-
man. He had a good eye for character and a robust sense of humour. He
was, as he would have put it, a man of bottom.

Poor Watts was very far from being a man of bottom. He was more
introspective and had more taste. But he lacked for that reason Haydon's
vigour. After his return from Italy there is little, save the idea, that is bold
in his work. And especially in his lack of genuine humour is he at a dis-
advantage when compared to Haydon. If Haydon could not have painted
Choosing, Watts could not have succeeded with such a subject as Punch or
Chairing the Member. He tried to prove on one occasion to a critic that he
had a sense of humour by painting the First Oyster. He proved that he
mistook fun for humour. (The habit does not make the monk.)

With Haydon we are in the real world, but there is something distaste-
fully remote about Watts' larger compositions. Allegory, to be successful,
must be based on experience. Watts* allegories were not, and they seem to
belong to the sick room. Timid by nature, his association with the Hol-
lands and then the Prinseps reinforced this weakness. Isolated as a man,
the failure of the Historical School to materialise also isolated him as a
painter. He did not have to meet life as others knew it, and he turned away
to the hothouse of his dreams. Had he been a Blake or a true mystic he
might have benefited. But Watts was neither mystic enough nor original
enough to profit by the personal and artistic isolation of his life.

The career of Alfred Stevens who was born in the same year as Watts
and was sent to Italy at an early age provides an interesting contrast. In
many ways their aims were alike. But whereas Watts was cosseted by the
Hollands and the Prinseps, Stevens had to fight hard against poverty.
Whatever may have been lost by his difficulties, there is no hint in Stevens*
work of that remote and neurotic aspiration which so often displeases in
Watts* allegories. He is deft, sensuous, easy where Watts is often fussy and
hesitant
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